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Correspondence 





————— 


Who Shall Educate? 


Eprror: May I dissent from your editorial 
on “Minnesota’s Truancy Law” (Am. 
7/11)? With all due respect for home edu- 
cation, I believe that it is quite impractical 
to ask a State to investigate and certify 
every case in which a parent might wish to 
withdraw his child from school in order 
to educate him at home. Moreover, aca- 
demic instruction is not all that a child 
receives from school. Part of his basic edu- 
cation consists in learning how to get along 
with others. If he doesn’t learn this in his 
formative years, he probably never will 
learn it. 

I fear that if the Supreme Court does not 
stand behind Minnesota and other “errant 
States,” American education will become 
chaotic. 

JAMEs GRONLUND 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


A Teacher’s Worth 


Eprror: Your author whose nom de plume 
is A College Teacher (Am. 6/20, p. 452) 
is the best teacher I had in studies at two 
colleges and five universities. 

Many teachers, however devoted and 
competent in their “fields,” fail to relate 
the discipline which they are teaching to 
the whole of human experience. This man, 
who in a single half-hour might use 
analogies from Dante, Euripides, architec- 
ture, Sorokin, Aquinas, Steinbeck, callig- 
raphy, optics, Bergson and Will Rogers, 
succeeded magnificently in keeping the 
whole spectrum always before his students 
even while exhaustively considering one 
part of it. 

Such a teacher is so rare that he should 
have been able to command a fabulous 
salary. The fact that he and others like him 
do not, should make us all feel cheap, no 
matter how many mink-lined dog blankets 
we bought lately. 

Joun R. McCartuy 
RIAS (Radio in American Sector ) 
Berlin, Germany 


Film Blast 


Eprror: Orchids to you for your editorial 
blasting the film Say One for Me (Am. 
7/11). And a mea culpa on my part for be- 
ing among those who earlier had the “faint- 
est of good words to say” for it. The danger 
in our boasting of Catholic film stars lies in 
a failure to see that an offensive picture 
must be censured, no matter who plays a 
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leading part. Those Catholics who heralded 
this film should have recalled that the habit 
does not make the monk. 

S. J. MmRALIoTTA 
Bronx, N. Y. 


Friendly Comment 


Eprror: Enclosed is a check for my sub- 
scription. May I make a few comments “off 
the record”? I am not a Catholic; no mem- 
ber of my family has ever been a Catholic. 
And I am under no obligation to your 
Church, save that of gratitude for a fine 
medical education and all the honors a 
Catholic school gave me. 

As a liberal, I am sick of the eternal 
Catholic-baiting which has replaced Jew- 
baiting. Likewise, I am nauseated by the 
paranoid fear that the Pope will install him- 
self in the White House, if we so much as 
give a Catholic footing inside the door. 


He rates about 90 per cent with me, chiefly 
because of a lack of forthrightness in his 
attitude on civil liberties. I would be de- 
lighted, however, to vote for him. 

May AMERICA continue to speak the 
language of Leo XIII’s great encyclical. 
Your freedom to take a modern, progressive 
stand has enabled me to prove to more 
than one Catholic-baiter that Catholics are 
under no discipline save that enjoined (in 
your case, in matters of faith and morals) 
upon members of any organization by the 
terms of membership therein. 


Portland, Ore. MeEpIcus 


Jubilee Bouquet 


Eprror: Only this week, with the end of 
Confirmation season, did I have the oppor- 
tunity to read your Golden Jubilee issue. I 
join the thousands who feel gratitude to 
AMERICA. It is your due from all who have 
benefited, directly and indirectly, from your 
half-century of witness to the values of faith 
and freedom of which the name AMERICA 
on the masthead of a truly Catholic review 
is the symbol. God bless your apostolate. 
*Joun J. WRIGHT, D.D. 


Personally, I do not consider Sen. John Bishop of Pittsburgh 


F. Kennedy the best Presidential candidate. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


from the ACIES ORDINATA (Rome), November-December 1958 


CHALLENGE, A Prayer Book (liber collaboratione plurium iesuitarum composi- 
tus) — (18 X 11; pag. XII, 244) —Loyola University Press, Chicago, Ill. 
(U.S.A.) [$2.50]. 


Finis huius meritissimi libri est eminenter practicus, promovere apostolatum 
oratione imbutum (a prayerful apostolate): itaque, liber, etsi pluribus selectis 
orationibus abundet, praecipue intendit, ut per earum considerationem et recita- 
tionem lector orare discat et consequenter totam vitam spiritu orationis animare 
cupiat. A printed prayer is only a half prayer: to be a whole prayer it must be 
felt and lived. Sic lectores rite disponentur ad respondendum invitationi (chal- 
lenge) Iesu, a Pio XII repetitae (« the present time demands Catholics with- 
out fear... »). 

Medium autem ad hunc finem obtinendum videtur valde simplex: plerumque 
inducitur Deus loquens ad animam, interdum auctor exponit exercitium vel 
praxim, saepe formula precandi offertur. Ita accidit ut, qui hoc libro utitur, se 
coram Deo esse sentiat et non solum Eum secum loquentem sed etiam se audi- 
entem contempletur: nam auctor raro et quodam modo submissa tantum voce 
rem declarat. Huic autem methodi simplicitati accedit unctio, quae praesertim 
oritur ex eo quod verba Deo attributa generatim sunt verba ex S. Scriptura, 
ex communi theologorum doctrina deprompta, etsi origo tacetur. Habet praeterea 
liber aliam excellentiam: nam res ita harmonice et logice dispositae sunt, ut 
anima synthesim praecipuarum rerum nullo negotio capiat, quam profecto etiam 
initio enuntiatam (the plan of the book) invenit. 


BRIEFLY: a good book. 


Loyola University Press, 3445 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago 13, Illinois 
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Current Comment 





The Paradox of Iraq 


Day by day strategic, oil-rich Iraq 
becomes more a land of paradox. No na- 
tionalist leader can claim more popular 
support than Premier Abdul Karem 
Kassim. Yet the Iraqi leader’s course 
has been anything but smooth since the 
revolution which put him at his coun- 
try’s helm last July. He first had to con- 
tend with a brand of Arab nationalism 
that advocated Iraq’s absorption into 
the United Arab Republic of Gamal 
Abdul Nasser. In disposing of this op- 
position he made use of the Commu- 
nists. The Reds now appear ready to 
show their hand. 

On July 19, almost a year to the day 
after last summer’s revolt against the 
palace, an army mutiny in the northern 
oil center of Kirkuk again made Iraq 
front-page news. Early reports de- 
scribed the uprising as being entirely 
Communist-inspired. Later dispatches 
put it down as a communal struggle be- 
tween the Kurds and Turcomans who 
inhabit northern Iraq—the Reds acting 
as the catalyst that provoked the explo- 
sion. But whatever the degree of Com- 
munist responsibility, events point to 
an inevitable showdown _ between 
Premier Kassim and the Iraqi Commu- 
nist party. 

Thus far the odds are in the Premier’s 
favor. Within 24 hours after the mutiny 
pro-Government troops were reported- 
ly in control of Kirkuk. Will the Iraqi 
leader make the next logical move and 
crack down on the activities of the Com- 
munists? He must be aware by now 
that genuine nationalism and commu- 
nism are totally incompatible. 


The “Outer Seven” 


To Benelux, the Iron and Steel Com- 
munity, Euratom and the European 
Economic Community, Americans who 
strive to stay abreast of postwar devel- 
opments in Western Europe had to add 
last week the words “Outer Seven.” The 
phrase, apparently coined by a space- 
conscious journalist, stands for the seven 
nations—Britain, Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Austria, Portugal and Switzerland 
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—which met at Stockholm on July 20 to 
form a new free-trade grouping. 

Essentially, the launching of the 
“Outer Seven” is a defensive measure. 
Had Britain agreed to join with the 
“Inner Six”’—France, West Germany, 
Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands and 
Luxembourg—in establishing the Euro- 
pean Economic Community, the Stock- 
holm meeting would never have been 
held. It would never have been held, 
either, if France had not blocked Brit- 
ain’s strenuous efforts to transform the 
Economic Community into a wider free- 
trade area. Only after the community 
became a going concern last January 
did Britain, fearful of being shut off 
from her continental markets, sponsor 
the “Outer Seven.” Although the 85 
million people in the new grouping 
form a market only half the size of the 
Economic Community, the member na- 
tions have some chance now of retaliat- 
ing against the community, should it 
discriminate against their exports. They 
can shift their traditional trade with the 
“Inner Six” to their own free-trade area. 

Watching these developments, Amer- 
icans can only hope that trade rivalries 
among their European friends will not 
be permitted to degenerate into a trade 
war. That would tend to undermine 
Nato and help nobody but the Soviet 
Union. 


Personalismo 


Never the one to follow the sheet 
music, Fidel Castro has just gone off 
on another cadenza. When Major Pedro 
Luis Diaz Lanz, former chief of the 
Cuban Air Force, told the U. S. Senate 
Internal Security subcommittee on July 
14 that the Cuban Premier is an “out- 
and-out Communist,” Fidel flew into a 
tantrum. He accused the United States 
of interference and of listening to a 
“traitor.” 

Three days later Castro resigned as 
Premier and, in a 4-hour TV talk, sailed 
into President Manuel Urrutia for “near- 
treason” (i.e. for repeating the Diaz 
charge of Communist infiltration in the 
Government). The President then re- 
signed and had to be guarded by the 


police, as Cubans clamored: “Fidel, 
Don’t Go.” Half a million peasants be. 
gan converging on Havana to celebrate 
the Revolution’s birthday on July 26, 
Several conclusions can now be 
drawn after that hectic week: 
{To allow Major Diaz to testify in an 
open hearing in Washington was a tac- 
tical blunder. Latin American Reds can 
now prate about “Yankee imperialism,” 
{Major Diaz offered no proof that Cas- 
tro is a Communist, except his personal 
conviction and certain statements he 
claims he heard the Premier make. (The 
witness was certainly in error in assert- 
ing that Castro spoke for two hours with 
Gustavo Machado, the top Communist 
in Venezuela. ) 
{The Cuban agrarian reform program 
cannot yet be judged. It is defended 
in principle by the majority of Cubans, 
including the Catholic hierarchy, In- 
dividual cases of injustice will not 
radically vitiate it. 
{North Americans, who like method in 
government, are disconcerted by Cas- 
tro’s prima donna manner; Cubans like 
it. The latter fact is more important. 


Africa’s Sorest Need 


The Herculean efforts of native Afri- 
can leaders to bring their people fully 
into the light of the 20th century are 
limited by one factor above all. Speak- 
ing July 10 to members of Fordham 
University’s Institute of Mission Stud- 
ies, Dr. Gikonyo Kiano, member of 
Kenya’s Legislative Council, told of the 
school shortage crippling the develop- 
ment of his own and other African 
countries. 

In Kenya 600 of every 1,000 native 
youngsters of primary-school age start 
school. Only 150 of the group, how- 
ever, continue beyond the fourth grade, 
and only 15 of the 1,000 even begin 
high school. (In the United States 885 
of every 1,000 boys and girls of sec- 
ondary-school age attend high school.) 

Dr. Kiano pointed to another exam- 
ple in Ghana. There, in recent years, the 
school situation has improved, at least 
on the lower level of schooling. More 
children are in grade schools, but, as an 
unfortunate consequence, each year the 
high schools must turn more applicants 
away. 

Between 75 and 80 per cent of all 
Ghanaian children of elementary-school 
age are now in school. However, in 1957 
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Next Week... 


Look for a reverently intimate 
description of Pope John XXIII, 
entitled “The Face of the Pope.” 











there were only 2,000 places available 
in high schools for the 32,000 young- 
sters who had finished the grades. 

The Western world, whose agricul- 
ture, commerce and industry have 
grown out of the science and technology 
of its schools, can sympathize with the 
emerging countries of Africa. They are 
attempting to achieve in one genera- 
tion what older nations had 300 years 
to do. The opportunities for neighborly 
help here are limitless. 


Miss New Mexico Quits 


Under the best circumstances, bath- 
ing beauty contests are not moments of 
high intellectual effort. The public is 
used to the inconsequential babbling of 
winners and losers. It reads with toler- 
ation the pap concocted by press agents. 
But the statement written for Miss New 
Mexico, announcing her withdrawal 
from the contest for Miss Universe, was 
really a low even for a beauty contest. 

This statement was a classic amalgam 
of phony analogies, irrelevant issues 
and appalling misrepresentation of re- 
ligious matters. Running for Miss Uni- 
verse, it seems, is just like running for 
President of the United States. In pub- 
lic morals as well as in politics the 
bishop cannot “dictate to laity.” By im- 
plication, the Catholic public was also 
invited to treat lightly the deprivation 
of the sacraments. 

The misguided girl admitted to re- 
porters that she hadn’t read the declara- 
tion issued in her name. We wonder 
how many of the bizarre statements 
earlier attributed to her were really her 
own. We'd like to believe that her 
timely action of withdrawal speaks 
louder than her agent’s mimeographed 
release. 


Perils of Intellectualism 


A recently completed survey of uni- 
versity students in Poland -presents as- 
pects of interest to U. S. Catholics. For 
it reflects, if in somewhat extreme form, 
the spiritual dangers that go with the 
rising level of intellectual achievement 
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among today’s promising younger gen- 
eration. 

The survey, which probed the reli- 
gious experiences of Polish students, 
consisted of 200 case histories, and was 
analyzed by a writer in the June 14 
Catholic Tygodnik Powszechny of Cra- 
cow. Those interviewed were pre- 
dominantly of peasant or working-class 
origin. All testified to the religious crisis 
which they had undergone. The crisis, 
it appears, consisted in a breakdown of 
the “traditional” and “sentimental” ap- 
proach to religion. “The religious influ- 
ence of the family, usually of the 
mother,” reports the analyst, “proved in 
many cases inadequate for the religious 
formation of the teen-agers.” Later, at 
the university, to which their talents 
directed them, these young people be- 
came Marxists or lapsed into indiffer- 
ence. Others succeeded, however, in 
adjusting their religious life to the in- 
tellectual and cultural milieu for which 
their family had not prepared them. 

Evidently, in Poland at least, the in- 
fluence of sound family life is not of it- 
self an adequate safeguard for those 
who venture into intellectual careers. 
The survey makes one wonder whether 
here in the United States—as we push 
our own gifted students along the road 
to becoming “Catholic intellectuals”— 
we are at the same time supplying the 
spiritual formation which the home it- 
self is not able to furnish. 


Has Steel Stumbled? 


In risking an industry-wide strike—by 
offering a contract unacceptable to the 
union—have the dozen big companies 
which produce nearly 90 per cent of the 
nation’s steel unintentionally raised a 
question which big business—and big 
labor, too—would prefer not to see 
raised? 

The question is this: Has the concen- 
tration of power in most of the basic in- 
dustries proceeded to the point where 
collective bargaining can no longer be 
trusted to reach agreements in the pub- 
lic interest? Up till now it has been 
generally assumed that the competitive 
forces operative in a capitalistic econ- 
omy were an adequate guarantee of the 
reasonableness of union wage policies 
and business price policies. Even before 
the steel negotiations started, that as- 
sumption was being questioned. Pro- 
posals have actually been made to sus- 


pend all wage agreements and price 
changes in highly concentrated indus- 
tries until a Federal fact-finding board 
could report on their reasonableness. In 
fact, a bill to that effect was introduced 
in the Senate this year and hearings 
have been held on it. 

The strategy of the industry negoti- 
ators in the steel talks has now deepened 
these doubts about collective bargain- 
ing. By refusing to grant a wage in- 
crease, not because its profits and pro- 
ductivity didn’t warrant an increase, but 
on the ground that any increase, even 
a small one, was inflationary, the in- 
dustry inescapably invited questions 
about its competence to determine uni- 
laterally what is or is not inflationary in 
steel, as well as about its prices and 
profits. It was equivalently conceding 
that steel is affected by a public interest 
—which is precisely what those argue 
who are calling for some Government 
supervision of its wage and price poli- 
cies. In striving to curb the union, has 
steel management endangered its own 
liberty? 


Youth Conservation 


When the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare recently 
stamped its approval on S. 812, it acted 
to conserve both people and forests. 
The bill authorizes the enlistment of 
young men between the ages of 16 and 
21 to work in national parks and on 
Federal conservation projects. Sen. Hu- 
bert H. Humphrey (D., Minn.) and 
other sponsors of the measure admit 
that their inspiration came from the 
Civilian Conservation Corps of early 
New Deal days. 

Now, as in the 1930’s, we have our 
quota of uprooted adolescents. Some 
are homeless; others, released from cor- 
rectional institutions, have re-entered 
the uneven contest with a degrading 
home environment. Still others, mere 
drifters, have dropped out of school, 
but can find no mooring in a job. To all 
of them the Youth Conservation Corps 
would offer a chance to find themselves 
through constructive work. If the suc- 
cess of the CCC could be repeated, the 
result would be a landmark in human 
reclamation. 

The bill calls for 50,000 youths to 
sign up for six-month enlistments in tne 
first year, with 100,000 enlistees in the 
second year and 150,000 a year after 
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that. In return for their aid in develop- 
ing the nation’s natural resources and 
recreational areas, the beys would re- 
ceive $60 a month, plus food, cloti.ing 
and housing. At present, some States, 
notably Minnesota and California, use 


forestry camps for the rehabilitation of 
committed delinquents. This bill is 
rightly labeled a conservation program, 
however, since it aims to prevent human 
erosion. 

Approval of a YCC by Congress and 


the President remains uncertain. A ma- 
jor hurdle will be the appropriations 
needed to set up the corps. S. 812 must 
be credited, however, as an enlightened 
attempt to protect one of our most vital 
national resources—youth. 








—IJInter-American Conference on Rehabilitation 


apres progress in the development of 
new facilities and procedures for the rehabili- 
tation of handicapped people was reported at the 
Fourth Inter-American Conference on Rehabilita- 
tion by delegates from 21 countries. 

The conference, held in San Juan May 20-23, 
was sponsored by the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, the International Society for the Welfare of 
Cripples and the U. S. Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation (OVR). Miss Mary E. Switzer, OVR 
director, was designated by the first conference 
resolution as “one of the outstanding international 
leaders in the rehabilitation of the handicapped.” 

Actively participating with the distinguished 
doctors and rehabilitation specialists was the 
charming First Lady of El Salvador, Sefiora 
Coralia Parraga de Lemus, who is president of the 
Divisién Nacional de Menores. 

Rehabilitation was defined as the process of re- 
storing a handicapped individual to the fullest 
physical, mental, social, vocational and economic 
usefulness of which he is capable. 

The central theme was “Rehabilitation—A Dy- 
namic Process of Teamwork.” The conference ob- 
jectives concerned the training of professional per- 
sons for rehabilitation teamwork, the exchange of 
ideas on physical facilities, and the encourage- 
ment of the community to accept its responsibility 
for the restoration of the disabled. 

The rehabilitation process, the professional 
skills and the facilities necessary to serve the dis- 
abled have been building for two decades in the 
United States and, for a shorter period, in both 
Central and South America. 

The service needs of the disabled in the Latin 
American countries are great but the money, facili- 
ties and professional resources are not equal to 
the task. This was recognized in the discussion of 
the central theme. Those representing countries 
whose economic and professional resources are 
much less than others were urged to look up and 
not to feel that any substantial program of re- 
habilitation is impossible for them. The remark- 
able progress of the Puerto Rican program in the 
past ten years was cited. 

The modern procedural concept in rehabilita- 





Mr. Hunt, assistant director of the Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, U. S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, gave the keynote address 
at the conference he describes here. 


tion is the treatment of handicapped people by a 
team of professional persons made available either 
inside or outside a rehabilitation center. A modern 
center, the conferees agreed, provides the best set- 
ting for the team’s evaluation and planned treat- 
ment. 

The rehabilitation team begins with the indi- 
vidual, with the blinded youth, the epileptic, the 
paraplegic father, the paralytic girl, the great 
number of people crippled by congenital injury, 
by disease, by accident. 

The first task is to gain the confidence of the in- 
jured person, to make known to him the many 
possibilities for his restoration to an active and 
fruitful life, to help him overcome fears, to demon- 
strate the effectiveness of the services available. 

The most difficult task is to make the disabled 
person’s community accept responsibility for his 
restoration to the world of work, but if a campaign 
of interpretation is well organized, most agencies 
in the community and employers themselves will 
understand and accept their responsibility. 

In the United States the public programs ad- 
ministered under the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Act of 1954 have been most successful in prevent- 
ing dependency and in removing a number of 
persons from the relief rolls. In the past fiscal year, 
the cases of 74,317 persons were closed as “em- 
ployed after receiving the necessary restorative 
services.” Before service, the total income of this 
group was $23.3 million; after service, their an- 
nual rate of income was $144.2 million. 

A training program, no matter how modest, is of 
the highest importance for every country in Latin 
America, for the United States and for every part 
of the world. Not only must this training be di- 
rected at increasing the short supply of the various 
specialties—physiatrists, physical-, occupational- 
and speech-therapists, rehabilitation counselors, 
etc.—but it must be directed at encouraging 
specialists to understand better the philosophy 
and process of rehabilitation. Thus they may, from 
time to time, make themselves available as ex- 
perienced members of a rehabilitation team in 
their own communities. 

It would seem to be the moral obligation of 
those countries whose economic and institutional 
resources are the greatest to assist others in meet- 
ing their needs for qualified professional people 
and to make available an effective exchange of 
technical assistance. JosepH Hunt 
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-Washington Front 





Sometimes Everybody Wins 


pie TIME Paul Butler approaches a microphone or 
a newsman these days, he lets fly another broadside 
against the alleged conservative character of the Demo- 
cratic leadership in Congress. Each shot brings forth a 
tremendous response. Northern party leaders outside 
of Congress support the national chairman. Most Con- 
gressmen defend Lyndon Johnson and Sam Rayburn. 
Meantime the press speculates on the advantages for 
Republicans in 1960 of “the growing split” in the 
Democratic ranks. 

It has apparently not occurred to any analyst that the 
“split” in the Democratic ranks has not “grown” much 
and that any advantages from the Butler speeches ac- 
crue not to Republicans but to Democrats, to all Demo- 
crats, that is, except Senator Johnson—if he really is a 
serious candidate for the Democratic nomination. 

The division within the Democratic ranks is essen- 
tially the same division that has existed for at least a 
dozen years. The congressional wing of the party, in 
which Southerners are powerful, has been more con- 
servative on domestic issues and less willing to take a 
strong pro-civil rights position than the Presidential 





Pror. PENNIMAN teaches in the Department of Govern- 
ment at Georgetown University. 


On All Horizons 


wing of the party, which seeks the big city vote in the 
North. Nothing has changed except that Paul Butler, 
rather than Senator Byrd, is the one who is pointing 
up this fact. 

Nothing Butler says harms the position of the South- 
ern Congressmen. Every time he speaks, he recruits 
more voting troops for the apparently beleaguered 
forces from Dixie. For years Southern denunciations of 
Democratic Presidents have brought out voters bent on 
demonstrating support for their congressional spokes- 
men. 

If Johnson wishes only to retain his present status, 
Butler's criticism has helped him. Senators who resent 
the interference of outsiders, or who need Johnson's 
help for policies or positions, have leaped to the Ma- 
jority Leader’s defense. Within the House, Speaker Ray- 
burn remains untouched and untouchable. 

Up to the present, the Presidential hopefuls inside 
the Senate have maintained a discreet silence or made 
uninformative comments on the matter. After all, the 
Butler policy line is precisely the line which any Demo- 
cratic nominee will take in 1960 when he seeks the big 
electoral vote in the industrial North. 

In sum, then, Butler has neither widened nor deep- 
ened the split in Democratic ranks. He has merely 
called attention to it. He has not hurt and may have 
helped the election chances of the party’s nominee in 
1960. If Johnson is content to remain in the Senate, 
even he has profited. The battle is real enough. The 
contestants are grim and determined, but in this sort 
of game nobody loses. Howarp PENNIMAN 


Center (5612 S. Blackstone Ave., Chi- 
cago 37, Ill.). In conjunction with this 
work the center is sponsoring a week- 





end international seminar to be held, 





FRIEND OF THE DEAF. Rev. Eu- 
gene Gehl, director of St. John’s School 
for the Deaf, Milwaukee, has devoted 
all his 50 years in the priesthood to this 
apostolate. We join the International 
Catholic Deaf Association in hailing this 
unique jubilee. 


&CHICAGO DOCUMENTARY. 
Among other items of interest in the 
July Apostolate (720 N. Rush St. 
Chicago 11, Ill.) is the full text of the 
far-reaching statement (AM. 5/23, p. 
362) on racial integration by Most Rev. 
Albert Gregory Meyer, Archbishop of 
Chicago. 


p> ALUMNAE PROBINGS. Worthy of 
imitation elsewhere is the series “Papers 
of Contemporary Significance,” studies 
on women’s problems prepared by 
members of the Marygrove College 
Alumnae Assn, Three such papers issued 
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in the past semester are available from 
the Alumnae Office, Marygrove College, 
Detroit 21, Mich. (10¢ each). 


p> PRESS GROWTH. With a paid cir- 
culation of 109,134 the St. Louis Re- 


-view, official newspaper of the archdi- 


ocese, is now the largest weekly west 
of the Mississippi and the fifth largest 
diocesan newspaper in the country. 


pDRINK PROBLEM. The Catholic 
Total Abstinence Union of America will 
hold its 87th annual convention at Har- 
risburg, Pa., Aug. 10-12. Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
John W. Keogh, president of the union 
(2917 Dickinson St., Philadelphia 46, 
Pa.), will speak on the twin problems 
of intemperance and alcoholism. 


pB CHICAGO SEMINAR. A unique 
headquarters for foreign students in the 
Chicago area is the Crossroads Student 


July 31 to Aug. 2, on the campus of 
Loyola University. Sen. Eugene J. Mc- 
Carthy of Minnesota will give the key- 
note address. Object of the seminar is 
to encourage the growth of Christian 
leadership in crucial world areas. 


p> YCS. The anuual study week for the 
Southern Region of High School Young 
Christian Students, international Cath- 
olic Action movement, will be held at 
St. Bernard’s College, St. Bernard, Ala., 
Aug. 10-14. Registration through the 
chairman, Rev. James E. Quill, 9 E. 12th 
St., Covington, Ky. 


BSOUTHERN CALL. The 11th an- 
nual Seminarians’ Catholic Action Study 
Conference will be held this year, Aug. 
24-27, at Spring Hill College, Mobile, 
Ala. For further information write Bro. 
Henry Chedacki, O.M.I., Oblate Fa- 
thers, Pass Christian, Miss. R.A.G. 
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Editorials 





Is the Kremlin Really Ignorant? 


‘ow that Nikita Khrushchev has suddenly become 
thin-skinned, the already remote possibility of his 
visiting the United States becomes even more remote. 
Since he canceled his projected Scandinavian tour 
because of the hostile reaction to it on the part of the 
press and public, he is not likely to risk a still more 
unfriendly reception over here. 

Before the matter fades from the public press, we 
wish to record our skepticism about one of the chief 
reasons advanced for inviting the Soviet dictator. It 
has been argued that if Khrushchev could see the 
United States for himself, he would be less likely to 
make the sort of catastrophic miscalculation that led 
Hitler to plunge the world into war. We are told that 
Khrushchev doesn’t really know us because his subordi- 
nates, including, presumably, such top-ranking visitors 
to our shores as Anastas I. Mikoyan and Frol R. Kozlov, 
are afraid to tell him the truth. 

With due respect for those who urge this argument, 
we think that Khrushchev’s ignorance of the United 
States is being vastly exaggerated—an estimate which, 
we are happy to note, is fully shared by such an in- 
formed anti-Communist as George Meany. The presi- 
dent of the AFL-CIO was recently moved to comment 
on the ignorance-hypothesis by certain statements 
which the Soviet dictator made to Mr. Harriman when 
the latter visited the Kremlin in June. Khrushchev told 
the former New York Governor that American workers 
were opposed to President Eisenhower's strong stand 
on Berlin, but that their opposition could be ignored 
since they were without influence in this country. 

Incensed at this double falsehood, Mr. Meany wrote 
to President Eisenhower on July 16 to reassure him 
that the labor movement strongly supported his defense 
of the freedom of West Berlin. Khrushchev’s assertion 


Golden Jubilee 


HEN the National Association for the Advance- 

ment of Colored People met in New York City 
July 12-19 to celebrate their fiftieth anniversary, Gov. 
Nelson Rockefeller congratulated them and congratu- 
lated our country for the leadership the association had 
provided. They had never lost their faith, said the 
Governor, in the ultimate triumph of American ideals. 
They made no appeal to violence. They had rejected 
retaliation in kind to threat and terrorism, and repulsed 
the attempts of Communists to invade their ranks. 

The Governor’s commendation took on special mean- 
ing when, on July 17, the association’s delegates upheld, 
by a vote of 764 to 14, the suspension of the president 
of a North Carolina chapter who had advocated com- 
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to the contrary, said Mr. Meany, was “a deliberate mis- 
representation of the facts rather than a mere mis- 
conception concerning the United States.” In support 
of this he quoted the February 20 statement of the 
AFL-CIO executive council on the Berlin crisis: 


The executive council welcomes the fact that 
the United States, Britain, France and the Ger- 
man Federal Republic and the other Nato powers 
have rejected unequivocally the Soviet ultimatum 
that the Allied Forces get out of Berlin. 


Mr. Meany went on to say that Khrushchev is fully 
aware of the political influence of U. S. labor. “Only 
last November,” he told the President, “the Soviet press 
recognized the important part played by American 
labor in the last U. S. congressional elections.” Further- 
more, he added, Khrushchev cannot have forgotten the 
role of U. S. labor in prompting the International Labor 
Organization’s condemnation of forced labor behind 
the Iron Curtain, or its part in promoting “the U. N. 
condemnation of the savage Soviet aggression against 
the Hungarian people.” 

Mr. Meany concludes his letter by repeating that “it 
is not so much ignorance or misconception of our 
democratic way of life” that fuels the Soviet Cold War 
machine. Rather it is the Kremlin’s fear of democracy 
itself, which it recognizes as a major obstacle to its 
drive for a Communist world. 

That is a realistic assessment of the thinking of the 
Soviet leaders. In our dealings with them, we can with 
some reason proceed on the assumption that they are 
captives of Marxist dogma, and that, as a consequence, 
their vision of the world they are plotting to create 
tends to distort the world as it really is. What we can- 
not safely assume is that they are deaf, dumb and blind. 
In that assumption lie the seeds of appeasement. 


of the NAACP 


bating “violence with violence” and “lynching with 
lynching.” The censure was upheld by the organiza- 
tion’s most militant leaders. 

In Governor Rockefeller’s view racial segregation and 
other forms of discrimination “are on their way out.” 
Ample grounds for such optimism may be found in the 
immense gains achieved by the association over its fifty 
years, years in which it worked always with steady ad- 
herence to strictly legal action and through educational 
processes. Thurgood Marshall, director-counsel of the 
NAACP Legal Defense and Educational Fund, Inc., 
speaking at the anniversary dinner, July 16, said: “The 
struggle to obtain justice in the courts for Negro Amer- 
icans covers practically the entire span [of the organi- 
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zation’s existence].” Incidentally, the decisions won in 
the judicial actions have not only protected Negro de- 
fendants, but have been cited and used repeatedly in 
State after State to guarantee due process to defendants 
who were not Negroes, 

The NAACP’s early struggles centered around lynch- 
ing, educational integration and fair-employment prac- 
tices. In every instance the association succeeded in 
creating a public opinion that made possible victories 
for the greater gains of social justice and the common 
good. Lynchings, which had been as frequent as two a 
week, have almost vanished. Fifteen States and 40 
cities have enacted fair-employment laws. Among other 
achievements are expanded employment opportunities 
for Negroes, integration in the Armed Services, affirma- 
tion of the right of Negroes to vote in primaries and to 
serve on juries and an increase of Negro voting in the 
South. 

The counting of past gains might seem to be idle 
arithmetic in view of the frantic opposition certain 
Southern elements now display to the NAACP. Yet the 


violent threats and intricate legal devices deployed 
against the organization achieve precisely the contrary 
effect to that intended—an effect not without historical 
parallel. Today, membership in the NAACP is larger 
than at any time in its history. 

“The last stretch of this long hard pull could possibly 
be the toughest,” said Mr. Marshall. Then he went on: 


Certainly the other side will hold nothing in 
reserve. Yet, as we look at the picture, once they 
unlimber their big guns and their ingenious plans, 
they will run out of defenses, and it is but a matter 
of time before the good people in the South of both 
races realize that . . . seeking to maintain the un- 
lawful and immoral [segregation] position is im- 
possible in the face of our principles of govern- 
ment. 

The surest guarantee of that eventual victory, as the 
NAACP’s national leaders untiringly insist, is to keep 
the American civil rights movement free from the 
complementary evils of weak compromise and rabid 
demagoguery. 


The Empathetic Fallacy 


W: usE the above erudite term to stigmatize the 
tendency to project moral qualities and dimin- 
ished personalities into certain favored mammals. The 
fallacy is growing rampant, now that nearby space is 
turning into a flying menagerie. 

Able, the rocketing rhesus, is a case in point. Last 
May, Able donned her plastic helmet and dainty dia- 
pers and took wing from Cape Canaveral. After re- 
entry and a triumphant press conference, this amiable 
ape died of heart failure. What an outcry arose from 
the sentimental fringe-group that sees an outraged cous- 
in in every orbiting simian! Scientists were berated for 
displaying their obscene “prowess over the helpless.” 
Bleeding hearts once more bewailed the fact that wan- 
ton men were rending the robe of brotherhood between 
ourselves and the “speechless ones.” In a whirlwind 
canonization the first astromonk rose into animal heaven 
as a veritable astromartyr. 

From time to time we have to scotch the Empathetic 
Fallacy and remind ourselves of the true relationship 
that links us to the rest of animate nature. 

The plain fact is that no animal, not even the Noble 
Dog of the comic strip, possesses a genuine personality, 
however tenuous and limited. This lack of a rational 
soul establishes a vast gulf between man and beast, and 
renders impossible any relation of justice or charity to 
the animal world. It is as absurd to talk of animal rights 
as it is to discuss the moral obligations of goats, hyenas 
or magpies. Animals have no valid claims upon us, nei- 
ther can they boast a bond of real fellowship with 
us. To talk of loving animals as ourselves would be an 
affront to our human dignity and a blasphemy against 
grace. 

The only sane attitude toward the animal kingdom 
is to regard it as a subordinate creation delivered into 
human hands. This is the attitude revealed in Scripture 
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and commended by natural reason. Because of it, we 
do not hesitate to treat animals as serviceable chattels, 
according to our reasonable pleasure, utility or need. 
We kill the fatted calf, but do not call it murder. We 
tether the ox to the mill, but do not term it slavery. 
We clip the sheep and milk the cow and raid the 
chicken coop, but who would call this theft? We do 
not cringe from inflicting pain, if circumstances war- 
rant it. He would be a crackpot, indeed, who refused 
to spur his horse to exhaustion, if that were the only 
way to escape a pack of wolves. 

This bald assessment of animal inferiority does not 
mean that lower forms of life are left without a pro- 
tective barrier against barbarous cruelty and callous 
sadism. The norm that guides our use of animals is just 
this: we must be able to give a rational account of what 
we do. Animals have no claims upon us, but God does 
—the claims of a bountiful Lord upon the steward to 
whom He has entrusted managerial custody of the ani- 
mate and inanimate world. We must ever be ready to 
render an account of our charge over every ostrich that 
is plucked, every lobster that is dropped in the pot, 
every canine that suffers vivisection. 

Even now a hardy contingent of chimpanzees is in 
training for ballistic lobs and orbital flights; as is ever 
the case where feasible in scientific research, animals 
are taking the risks before men do. This is right. This 
shows a proper estimate of values. Better that space 
become a Noah’s Ark than that men should face its 
perils needlessly. Better that the music of the spheres 
become a symphony of barks, grunts, squeaks and gib- 
bering than that the life of one astronaut be uselessly 
sacrificed. Such a use of the brute creation to advance 
research does not degrade man. But it does ennoble 
the beast which thereby achieves a destiny far superior 
to that of its natural existence. 
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How Affluent Are We? 


Benjamin L. Masse 


UR COLLEGE hosts had done their homework; they 
O had planned exceedingly well. What more time- 
ly discussion topic could one have desired than 
“Our Affluent Society”? Wasn’t Professor Galbraith’s 
The Affluent Society on all the best-seller lists? Wasn't 
it stirring economists to angry debate on half the cam- 
puses in the country? Wasn't it jolting complacent 
businessmen and sending labor leaders into mental 
tailspins? 

Nor was the topic merely timely. It raised a host of 
important questions, not only for economists and states- 
men, but for theologians, philosophers, sociologists 
and psychiatrists as well. What was the , 
affluent society doing to the one and only | 
absolute commitment man has here “rg 
the commitment to serve God and save his 
immortal soul? What was it doing to the 
character of individuals? What was its im- 


FIFTY YEARS 


maneuver known as the diversionary tactic. He an- 
nounced that the Galbraith tome wasn’t worth the 
paper it was expensively printed on. It was as phony 
as a three-dollar bill. It assumed that ours was an 
affluent society and then went gaily on from there, 
But was ours truly an affluent society? How many in 
the room, the speaker demanded, waving an eloquent 
finger in a sweeping semicircle, felt notably affluent? 

That did it, of course. Our academic hosts remained 
perfect gentlemen. There was not the slightest sign of 
dismay over what was happening to the agenda they had 
so carefully planned. But from that point onward, the 
argument was not about the consequences 
of an affluent society; it raged over the bald 
fact of its existence. 

Now from several points of view, this 
switch in the discussion might seem to have 
been a waste of time. Certainly, compared 


a 





pact on family life and on the community? 
Freed at last from the grinding struggle to 
overcome scarcity, were we falling victim to 
a siren world of abundance? Were we, in 
short, going the decadent way of the ancient 
Romans, masters of the world but slaves to 
sense appetite? 

What about all the economic problems ‘ 
our affluence was generating? Were we working too 
hard and too long? Were we building too many autos, 
refrigerators and television sets, and not enough roads 
and schools, parks and hospitals? Were individuals 
taking too much of the national product and the state 
too little? How could it take a bigger share without 
taxing us to death and coming to dominate our lives? 

Surely, that was the sort of chow to feed the troops 
(the troops in this case being an invited group of busi- 
nessmen, union leaders and public officials). Our aca- 
demic hosts were right. If the social documents of the 
Popes are to have significance for our times, such are 
certainly some of the questions that must be posed and 
pondered. 

But the play didn’t run according to script. The dis- 
cussion began well enough and Galbraith’s blueprint 
for a happier future was being subjected to the sort of 
lively crossfire one expects whenever scholars and busi- 
nessmen gather for dialog. Before the discussion 
reached the point, however, when it might be expected 
to continue under its own momentum, one of the profes- 
sors gained the floor and proceeded to execute the 








Fr. Masse, s.J. is an associate editor of AMERICA. 
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with other countries, American society is not 
merely affluent, but garishly so. What other 
country can pay its farmers not to produce? 
Or permit its industry to practice a wasteful 
policy of planned obsolescence? What other 
country can finance a World War and at the 
same time raise the standard of living of its 
people? What other country can over a ten- 





year emai’ lend or give to other countries more than 


$60 billion? 

Nor is the United States well-to-do merely in refer- 
ence to other lands. By any criterion of material 
wealth, it is simply and absolutely rich—period. It has 
vast natural resources. It has the greatest industrial 
machine known to man. Its citizens possess in abun- 
dance those goods and services which are recognized 
as evidences of wealth—telephones, automobiles, indoor 
plumbing, electric refrigerators, radio and _ television 
sets, motor boats, schools and hospitals. They spend a 
fortune annually on liquor, tobacco and cosmetics. In 
their search for pleasure and diversion they travel to 
the ends of the world. Never before has there been a 
society in which so many workers enjoy so much of 
what are commonly regarded as the perquisites of 
wealth. How can anyone seriously quarrel with Mr. 
Galbraith when he writes that “as an economic and 
social goal, inequality has been declining in urgency’; 
or when he notes that, subject to a few qualifications— 
including the major qualification that depressions be 
prevented—the age-old “preoccupation with economic 
security is largely in the past.” 

It is only when one ignores the forest and looks at 
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the trees, so to speak, that doubts about the Galbraith 
thesis arise. It was the sudden descent from the global 
and national to the individual that detoured the con- 
ferees. Only those who did feel affuent—and they ap- 
peared to be a small minority—frowned when the pro- 
fessor suggested that all of us might take a long look 
at family-income distribution and then make our own 
estimate of the affluence of the U.S.A. He had taken 
such a look, he affirmed, and so far as he was con- 
cerned, his articulate colleague from Harvard had laid 
an academic egg. 

But did Dr. Galbraith lay an egg, albeit a very lucra- 
tive one? Let us together have a look at the most recent 
estimates of national income distribution and make up 
our own minds about this business. (These estimates 
are the work of Mrs. Selma F. Goldsmith of the Office 
of Business Economics of the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, and appear in the April Survey of Current Busi- 
ness. ) 

In 1958, total pretax income of families and unat- 
tached individuals (consumer units) increased, despite 
the recession, by $6 billion over 1957. The total was 
$338 billion. However, since the number of consumer 
units also increased, from 53.5 to 54.3 million, average 
family income remained stationary at $6,220. The 
median income stood at $5,050, that is, half the coun- 
try’s consumer units had incomes above $5,050, half 
had incomes below that amount. The following table 
shows the distribution of income among consumer 
units: 





No. of Families 
(Millions) 


Family Income 





SRT E AE SURO es 29 ass ths Sele a Be saad wes a AST Ta 7.6 
NO ERNIE aos cc leave aie lssoceie Wie 0 ood Sree ieee £21 
EERE SaeN UNI es Sooo a.c, 6 5558 asa 9 ee OS aes ode 13.6 
EO CUB os We 9.2 
NON TN 20 ale urs. 2h <x ays dale e o:a;9'9 le Mares 5.0 
POCO BIOS 55k: bois sao wetiewans dae ea etea’s 4.3 
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Over the status of the 7.6 million consumer units with 
an annual income of $2,000 or less, there won’t be much 
argument. They scarcely consider themselves affluent, 
nor are they so regarded by popular estimate. In 1958, 
as in the preceding year, they represented 14 per cent 
of all consumer units. Since in large part these units are 
made up of farm families and unattached individuals, 
their economic status, while unenviable, is not quite so 
hopeless as the bald figures suggest. 

Nor would families in the $2,000-$3,999 bracket look 
upon themselves as well-to-do, or be so described by 
others. If there are children in the household, these con- 
sumer units are barely able to get by. Even a single 
person earning $76 a week before taxes—the highest 
level in this bracket—is hardly in a position to indulge 
in riotous living. More than a fifth of all consumer units 
are in this category. Combining these two lowest 
brackets, we find that 36 per cent of U. S. consumer 
units might reasonably wonder what Dr. Galbraith is 
talking about. 

It would take a Gallup Poll to find out whether the 
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large number of consumer units in the next bracket—a 
fourth of all consumer units—consider themselves af- 
fluent, at least in the restricted sense of being reason- 
ably well off. In this bracket, where incomes range 
from $4,000 to $5,999, are many of the nation’s union- 
ized and better paid workers. The bracket is also 
heavily populated by school teachers and government 
workers. At the risk of exposing the Editor-in-Chief to a 
flood of irate letters, I would guess that at least those 
in the upper half of this bracket, especially the unat- 
tached individuals and small families, have some feeling 
of being part of an affluent society. They can’t send 
their children to college—unless the children work their 
way through—but they do enjoy many of the amenities 
of modern life. They can contribute to the week-end jam 
on our highways (in a second-hand car) and (with the 
aid of a long-term mortgage) swell the number of 
Americans who own their own home. 

If Professor Galbraith’s thesis makes any sense at all, 
all the remaining consumer units, those making $6,000 
and over, must be deemed in some sense affluent. In 
this group are 21 million consumer units, or 39 per cent 
of all units. These are the families, notably the 6.8 mil- 
lion among them with incomes over $10,000, who set 
the affluent tone of American society. They are the ones 
for whom the big slick magazines are mainly published. 
They are the ones on whom Madison Avenue concen- 
trates much of its frenetic energy. They are the darlings 
of Fifth Avenue and Detroit, and of all the centers 
of fashions and big-ticket consumer durables in the 
land. And, significantly for the Galbraith thesis, they 
are a growing percentage of all our family units. In 
terms of 1958 dollars, only 27 per cent of U. S. families 
had incomes of $6,000 or more in 1947. Last year, as 
we have seen, nearly two-fifths of our families had such 
incomes. 

The late Hilaire Belloc, as I recall, used to argue 
that a dominant minority customarily establishes the 
character and sets the tone of a society. If that criterion 
has validity, the sizable minority with incomes of $6,000 
and more—or even, perhaps, the smaller minority with 
incomes in the $8,000-plus class—stamps American so- 
ciety as signally affluent. 

One reason some of Dr. Galbraith’s critics are loath 
to accept this fact is the growing institution of the work- 
ing wife. In 1940, less than 15 per cent of the wives of 
family heads were in the work-force. By 1958 the per- 
centage had jumped to 28. Still more astonishing, the 
increase was as marked among the top two-fifths of our 
families—rated according to income—as it was among 
the other three-fifths. In fact, the closer one looks at 
the figures, the clearer it becomes that in many cases 
the dividing line between affluent and nonaffluent 
families is determined by the presence or absence of a 
working wife. In 1957, 41.2 per cent of the wives of 
working husbands in the top fifth of our families were 
in the paid labor force. In the next fifth, the percentage 
was 33.4. Those figures contrast sharply with the 16 per 
cent of working wives in the lowest fifth of our income 
classes, and with the 22.3 per cent in the next lowest 
fifth. 
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But, however great the sociological significance of 
this phenomenon, it doesn’t change the economic fact 
of affluence—except in one respect. To the extent that 
many of our affluent families have sacrificed leisure for 
income, by sending the wife out to work, they are less 
affluent than the size of their billfolds suggests. 

The conclusion would seem to be that Professor Gal- 
braith was correct in positing an affluent society; and 
that, as a consequence, anyone who wishes to think 
realistically and creatively about our society must start 
from that fact. Among other things, the fact of affluence 
has enormous importance for our conduct of the Cold 
War. It means that if our leaders should decide that 
more strenuous efforts are needed to turn aside the 
Communist threat, they can safely demand much 
greater sacrifices than the American people are pres- 


| us PICTURE of the college alumnus as little 
more than a football enthusiast is fast losing 
currency. The 44th general convention of the 
American Alumni Council at historic Mackinac Is- 
land, Mich., June 28-July 2, proved that there is 
hardly any substance left to this once-hardy cliché. 

The new portrait of the college alumnus reveals 
deep concern for the welfare and progress of 
higher education. Energy that once went dispro- 
portionately into cheering on halfbacks and cele- 
brating 90-yard runs is now directed to helping 
Alma Mater meet the pressing problems of popu- 
lation growth, Russian competition, technological 
development and the eminent and almost over- 
riding need for broad, human educational values. 

At the meeting of over 900 “alumnors” (the 
designation alumni officials have given themselves ) 
were the various alumni secretaries, fund raisers 
and alumni magazine editors from women’s col- 
leges, men’s colleges, private and State universi- 
ties, professional schools, junior colleges and some 
few secondary schools—all gathered freely to ex- 
change information about their work. Many came 
from nearby Canada, and there were representa- 
tives from as far away as the University of Ha- 
waii in the new fiftieth State. 

The convention program listed 131 “how-to” 
topics, ranging from “How to Trace Lost Alumni” 
and “How to Produce a College Movie” to “How 
to Get the Alumni ‘Point of View’ on Giving” and 
“How to Make the Faculty Seem as Interesting 
as They Are.” 

The American Alumni Council, ably directed by 
Ernest T. Stewart, a former Princeton University 
alumnor, recognizes annually the contribution of 
alumni not only in the financial area but in the 





Mr. Bockuace is editor of the Xavier University 
(Cincinnati) Alumnus and. newly elected chairman 
of the Conference of Jesuit Alumni Administrators. 





—Alumni Accept Responsibility 


ently making. They can forget, in other words, the 
nonsense that the Kremlin, by keeping the Cold War 
going, is forcing us to spend ourselves into bank- 
ruptcy. That such a belief has gained some currency 
in the country, even in high councils, is itself, perhaps, 
another proof of our affluence. For too often one of the 
fruits of affluence is a certain softness of character 
which shrinks from sacrifice, and which, if indulged, 
spells the doom of men and nations. It was this softness 
which Sen. J. W. Fulbright had in mind when, rising 
in the Senate on July 8 and looking on the wreckage of 
the Foreign Relations Committee’s mutual-security bill, 
he said bitterly that “we are determined to end up the 
richest, fattest, smuggest and most complacent people 
who ever failed to meet the test of survival.” God grant 
the Senator is wrong. 





educational field as well. The continuing educa- 
tion of the alumnus forms a persistent theme in 
AAC sessions. 

Catholic schools belong to the American Alumni 
Council in great number. All but one of the 28 
Jesuit colleges and universities of the 50 States 
hold membership in it. The Jesuit schools also 
have their own organization, the Conference of 
Jesuit Alumni Administrators, which met in extra 
session June 26-28. 

The particular problems of Catholic educational 
support found recognition. One subject discussed 
was: “The problems of giving for Catholic college 
graduates—considering that they have other re- 
sponsibilities to their parish church, their paro- 
chial school, their high school and special mis- 
sions.” It was concluded that alumni funds, im- 
portant as they are, do not take precedence over 
these other calls upon the time and money of an 
alumnus. 

While recognizing that almost every gift must 
be asked for, the alumnors look on their task more 
as one of winning acceptance for their college pro- 
grams than as hard-sell fund raising. Alumni giv- 
ing increases, they feel, as the alumnus, who as 
a student had been its chief beneficiary, realizes 
that it is for his own good and the commonweal 
to see that his alumni fund grows. 

American Alumni Council officials say alumni 
support of colleges will soon total more than $200 
million annually. This represents the income on 
an “endowment” of the impressive figure of $5 
billion. 

In the current “agonizing reappraisal” of higher 
education, the organized force of alumni bodies 
should not be underestimated. The proceedings of 
the 44th general convention of the American 
Alumni Council indicate that alumni are mobiliz- 
ing the support the colleges and universities must 
have. Witu1aM H. BockLacE 
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Active Participation in the Mass 


Ednard J. Gratsch 


T IS WELL KNOWN that in its primitive form the Mass 
] was sung rather than read. In the beginning the 

holy liturgy was celebrated with the help of dea- 
cons and assistants and in the presence of the people, 
who cried out and later sang their part. Thus, the 
divine service of the Church was thoroughly effective 
in drawing people into active participation. It was 
hardly possible to be present at the primitive Mass as 
an inactive spectator. All understood the Dominus 
vobiscum and Sursum corda as addressed to themselves. 
All, with loud voices, gave the answers. All listened 
with attention to the readings which, in order to 
familiarize the people with the Scriptures, were read 
in their common language. All engaged in the singing; 
all took part in the Offertory procession; all received 
Holy Communion. In other words, Holy Mass in the 
primitive Church was, even in an external way, a truly 
communal action in which everybody participated 
actively. 

Before the Middle Ages, Mass was not offered more 
than once on the same day in most churches. The 
bishop or chief person celebrated the Mass, while the 
rest of the clergy assisted at this Mass and received 
Holy Communion after the manner of the laity. It was 
in the early Middle Ages that each priest began to cele- 
brate Mass daily instead of assisting at the Mass of an- 
other priest. This change in the practice of the Church 
was introduced for a number of reasons: greater ap- 
preciation of the fact that two Masses are better than 
one, the offering of Mass for definite intentions of the 
people, and so on. Naturally, it was impossible that 
each priest should be assisted by ministers (other than 
a server) or accompanied by a choir when he cele- 
brated Mass. 

The priest therefore undertook to read those parts 
of the Mass which formerly had been reserved to the 
ministers and the people. As a result, there evolved the 
read Mass as we have it today. The notion grew, there- 
fore, that the Mass was totally the affair of the clergy— 
something at which the people were only spectators. 
This erroneous impression was also fostered by the fact 
that the liturgy was conducted in Latin. In proportion 
as the Latin culture of the Middle Ages died out, the 
Latin liturgy became more and more alien to the people 
and came to be regarded as the exclusive domain of the 
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clergy. As a means of assisting at Mass, instead of re- 
sponding to the priest and singing, the Catholic laity 
adopted the use of prayer books, the recitation of the 
rosary and the use of the vernacular missal. To make 
these observations is not to imply criticism of the use 
of prayer books or the vernacular missal. (Pope Pius 
XII, in fact, praised their use.) It is simply a statement 
of what has happened. 

The modern liturgical movement is concerned par- 
tially with the attempt to restore to our Catholic people 
the active role which they played in the offering of the 
Mass in the primitive Church. It seeks to restore such 
an active role in harmony with the tastes of the laity 
and within their capability. In other words, the modern 
liturgical movement wishes to offer to the laity the op- 
portunity to respond to the priest, as they once did in 
early centuries. It wishes to offer them the opportunity 
of singing freely in divine worship as a body, as they 
once did so long ago. It wishes to familiarize them with 
the Scriptures, which are used so widely in divine wor- 
ship, as a means of promoting active intelligent partici- 
pation in the Mass—a participation that is exercised in 
virtue of the character imprinted on the soul at bap- 
tism. 


A LITURGICAL REVIVAL 


In his encyclical on the sacred liturgy, Mediator Dei, 
Pope Pius XII has remarked that those persons are to 
be commended who strive to make the liturgy more 
obviously a sacred act in which all may share. He went 
on to say that this can be done when, for example, the 
people respond to the priest at Low Mass, or when 
they sing hymns, or when in High Mass they sing the 
liturgical chant. A recent instruction (September 3, 
1958) of the Sacred Congregation of Rites said that 
active participation in the Mass is the most perfect man- 
ner of participation. 

The pastoral value of active participation is proved 
to some extent by the experience of the early Church. 
Apart from the works of charity, divine service was 
practically the only form of pastoral care for many 
centuries. There were no such things as Christian 
schools; there were no specialized apostolates beyond 
that of preaching; there were no organizations within 
the Church itself. The Church exercised her saving 
ministry by conducting divine service. In other words, 
the vitality of the early Church, probably not inferior 
to that of our own, was nourished largely by active 
participation in the liturgy of the Church. To reap 
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once more this harvest of benefits from divine worship 
is the aim of such active participation. 

It is generally true that one’s interest and attention 
are stimulated more by participation than by mere 
observation or presence. Thus students who merely 
listen to a teacher or watch his demonstrations at the 
blackboard generally do not concentrate as closely as 
do those who are addressed by him or called upon to 
recite. Thus, the laity who are invited to respond to the 
priest and to sing will derive greater benefit from the 
service than those who are left to themselves. 

On September 3, 1958, the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites issued an instruction with regulations for the 
manner in which our Catholic people are to participate 
actively in the liturgy of the Mass. The instruction dis- 
tinguished three different ways in which the people 
might assist at a read Mass. One approved way was 
that the faithful should adopt some such method as 
reading the missal or reciting the rosary. Another ap- 
proved method of assistance was that the faithful 
should offer up prayers and song in common. A third 
approved way, one that was designated the most per- 
fect manner of participation, was for the faithful to give 
the liturgical responses and recite the parts of the Mass 
proper to them. 

This instruction also distinguished various degrees 
of the people’s active participation in a sung Mass. In 
the first degree, the faithful chant the brief liturgical 
responses such as Amen, Et cum spiritu tuo, and so on. 
In the second degree, all the faithful chant parts of the 
Ordinary of the Mass (the Kyrie, Gloria, etc.). In the 
third degree, all those present are so proficient that 
they chant even the parts of the Proper of the Mass. 

Who decides which form of participation is to be 
adopted on different occasions? The decision rests with 
the bishop of the diocese, if he chooses to make it. 
However, in certain cases, he may leave the decision 
in the hands of the pastors, rectors and chaplains of 
the diocese, or even of the individual celebrants of 
Mass. Naturally, the decision by the responsible au- 
thority will be made in view of the capacity and prepa- 
ration of the congregation in question. One form of 
participation will be suitable for a group of seminarians, 
but will not be suitable for the average lay congrega- 
tion. The form will depend upon such circumstances as 
the number of people in attendance, the amount of time 
available and the presence of a leader. 

The instruction of the Sacred Congregation of Rites 
also suggested the use of a “commentator.” The com- 
mentator may be a priest or, 
where a priest is not avail- 
able, a layman. The function 
of the commentator is to 
explain the rites and prayers 
being read by the celebrant 
or his sacred ministers at the 
proper moment and in a few 
words. If necessary, he may 
direct the external participa- 
tion of the faithful—their re- 
sponses, prayers and songs. 
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Further, in read Masses on Sundays and feast days it 
is desirable that the Epistle and Gospel be read by a 
lector in the vernacular for the convenience of the 
faithful. The commentator may fill this role. 

Unofficially, those interested in promoting the active 
participation of the laity in the Mass have made other 
suggestions that could be adopted by priest and people 
with the permission of the bishop. One suggestion is 
that the time ordinarily devoted to the sermon on Sun- 
day be used to explain why the faithful should respond 
to the priest and what the responses mean. The same 
period might also be used for a brief practice of the 
responses, whether they be sung or recited. A second 
suggestion is that the faithful should have in their hands 
the Latin text of the responses, along‘with a translation 
and, ideally, a brief explanation of their significance. 
For those who do not use missals, small papers giving 
the text could be printed on a duplicating machine for 
insertion into a prayer book. A third suggestion is that 
particular groups, such as the members of parish so- 
cieties, should be encouraged and, when possible, 
specially trained to take the lead in singing and making 
the responses. 


WHAT LANGUAGE? 


What language is to be used by the people as they 
participate actively in the liturgy of the Mass? The re- 
cent instruction of the Congregation of Rites gives cer- 
tain directives in this matter. In all sung Masses Latin 
only may be used by the choir and faithful. In read 
Masses, the celebrant, his ministers and the faithful who 
participate directly in the liturgical functions with the 
celebrant must pronounce in a clear voice those parts 
of the Mass which apply to them (for example, the 
Gloria and the Credo), and they must use only the 
Latin language. Then, if the faithful wish to add some 
popular prayers or hymns to this direct liturgical par- 
ticipation, according to local custom, this may be done 
in the vernacular. 

Already, in a number of dioceses, a program designed 
to foster active participation has been inaugurated. For 
example, Most Rev. Karl J. Alter, Archbishop of Cin- 
cinnati, has directed the pastors and chaplains of his 
diocese to introduce the singing of certain simple litur- 
gical responses at High Mass by the entire congrega- 
tion, at least on Sundays and holydays; fuller participa- 
tion is to be added as circumstances permit. Further, he 
has directed that the simple responses, such as the Et 
cum spiritu tuo and Deo gratias, be made by the entire 
congregation on Sundays and holydays at read Masses. 
Fuller degrees of participation in the read Mass are en- 
couraged where circumstances permit. Up to the pres- 
ent moment, the response to these directions of Arch- 
bishop Alter has been gratifying. Despite the difficulty 
presented by the use of a different language, the laity 
have been quick to sing and respond because they are 
well acquainted with the Latin after many years of at- 
tendance at Mass. Undoubtedly, however, continual 
encouragement will have to be given them, until their 
natural shyness about praising God aloud in church is 
permanently dispelled. 
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The Mind of General de Gaulle 


Robert Pell 


T 1s axiomatic in mid-20th-century diplomacy that 
] an alliance between two or more powers is written 

not so much on pieces of paper as in terms of 
four hard realities: 1) strategic planning should be 
combined between true allies and they should have 
combined chiefs of staff; 2) there should be a “coordin- 
ation” of intelligence; 3) financial controls should be 
closely interlocked; 4) scientific, especially nuclear, 
knowledge should be pooled. 

During World War II there was, in these terms, a 
full alliance of the United States and the United King- 
dom. There was an association, that is, an incomplete 
alliance, of the United States and the Soviet Union and, 
to a lesser extent, the China of Chiang Kai-shek. Fi- 
nally, there were ententes in descending degrees with 
the remaining Governments, mostly in exile. Then, when 
the stresses of Nazi Germany and its wartime associates 
upon the World War II partners were removed, the 
American alliance with the United Kingdom dimin- 
ished, and the associations and ententes with the other 
members of the coalition withered altogether. 

Before long, however, Washington, London and the 
rest of the Western capitals became conscious of pres- 
sures directed against them by the Soviet Union and 
its satellites, and later by Communist China. The con- 
sequence was that in 1949 a majority of the Western 
Governments entered into a new coalition for the de- 
fense of Europe and its approaches, while the defense 
of the Pacific flank was left primarily to the United 
States. This was the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion. In the subsequent decade it was expanded to in- 
clude 15 associates. Concomitantly, the United States 
and the United Kingdom took the initial steps to re- 
invigorate their alliance. They renewed to some extent 
combined strategic planning; they coordinated intelli- 
gence, partially; they continued their warm financial 
embrace; they began to pool scientific “know-how.” 

No top statesman of the West is more keenly con- 
scious of the realities in the field of alliances, asso- 
ciations and ententes than Gen. Charles de Gaulle, Pres- 
ident of the Fifth French Republic. He learned the hard 
way during the long uphill struggle to recapture stat- 
ure for France in the councils of the World War II 
coalition. Added to this experience is his conviction, as 
the political and to a large extent the philosophical 
leader of renovated France, that the Fifth Republic 





Those who recall a letter by Mr. Pets. published re- 
cently (6/27, p. 475) in Amenica will recognize his 
qualifications as a reporter of events in France. 
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will never consent to take a secondary place in a new 
coalition. Not only does he think and speak this way 
as the voice of new-old France; he believes his voice 
is the voice of Western Europe. General de Gaulle is 
certain that he has a positive contribution to make in 
the “directorate” of Nato which should not be left a 
second time exclusively to the “Anglo-Saxons.” 

Driving ahead pragmatically in World War II, the 
Americans and the British subordinated political de- 
cisions to the hazards of military policies. Striving by 
all means to “get the job done,” they did not stop to 
consider what the job was. Thinking of themselves as 
“chosen people,” in the Calvinist sense, they brushed 
aside incontinently the mature counsels of others. Eu- 
rope, in Charles de Gaulle’s thinking, has ever since 
been the victim of the Anglo-Saxon’s failure to take 
adequate political bearings between 1939 and 1945. It 
is imperative, therefore, that the Americans and the 
English should not be left alone at the helm in the 
phase of world history which is opening now. 

Shortly after he took office, President de Gaulle 
drafted with care the principles which were to guide 
his foreign policies. He reflected this thinking in aides- 
mémoire presented to President Eisenhower and Prime 
Minister Macmillan in September, 1958. He contended 
that France must have an equal part with the United 
States and the United Kingdom in the “directorate” of 
Nato. The three must, furthermore, enter into a true 
alliance within the Nato coalition, combining politico- 
strategic planning, sharing intelligence and pooling nu- 
clear knowledge. 

Some of the fringe circles within the coalition were 
inclined to dismiss the French President’s move as pre- 
sumptuous panhandling to strengthen his domestic po- 
sition. Or his move was declared to be transparent 
maneuvering to gain advantages within Nato far short 
of his stated goals, notably, command posts—such as 
Deputy Supreme Allied Commander, Europe, and Com- 
mander, Allied Naval Forces, Mediterranean—commen- 
surate with France's rank. 

These shortsighted views were at no time shared by 
American diplomacy, which understood and sympa- 
thized with General de Gaulle’s initiative, though it did 
not altogether condone his manner. However, American 
diplomatic decision was hobbled by British hesitation, 
procrastination and reserve. Time was allowed to lapse 
without concrete replies from Washington and London 
to General de Gaulle’s aides-mémoire. A warm working 
relationship was not established with the General. The 
consequence was that he unlimbered his guns in a fire- 
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works display of pressure politics. He withdrew the 
French Fleet from Nato’s Western Mediterranean Com- 
mand, refused to permit the stockpiling of American 
nuclear weapons on French territory unless his Govern- 
ment should control their use, declined to integrate 
France’s fighter aircraft in a unified Nato air defense 
system, and warned that unless he was invited into the 
“nuclear club” through the front door he would force 
his way in through the side entrance by evolving his 
own atomic arms. Cynical disbelief on the fringes of 
Nato soured into raucous indignation. It was suggested 
that the General’s quarrel with Nato had revealed a 
lack of unity within the organization at a most critical 
time, that it had strengthened Soviet Russia’s bargain- 
ing arm during the first phase of the four-power con- 
ference at Geneva. 

General de Gaulle, inclined to be enigmatic at all 
times, has chosen to ignore this clamor. He has gone 
ahead calmly with his plans to strengthen, not to weaken, 
Nato. He has held to his aim, which is to man the 
diplomatic parapet without compromise against the So- 
viet Union and, in the meantime, to reforge Nato as 
an instrument for political and strategic planning, or- 
ganization and command on a global basis. 

What is imperative, to the General’s way of thinking, 
is not further debate with the Russians in the hide-and- 
seek of attrition 
diplomacy but the 
“harmonization” 
of political poli- 
cies, from which 
strategic concepts 
are derived, with- 
in the Nato coali- 
tion. The French 
President believes 
that the margin of 
negotiation with 
the Russians is 
extremely limited 
and that the area 
in which the So- ~ 
viet Union can be 
deflected from its 
fixed course of ac- 
tion is minimum. 
On the other hand, much that is positive and construc- 
tive can be accomplished in negotiation among the 
partners of Nato following a preliminary agreement of 
the Anglo-Saxon powers with France. It is within the 
Nato association, he feels, that Western diplomacy can 
do its most steady and fruitful work. 

It is fundamental in General de Gaulle’s approach 
that each of the Nato partners should respect the “per- 
sonality” of every other. Each partner is a “gens” of 
that portion of the human race which is grouped within 
the framework of Western civilization. Each has its own 
personality, mores, history, traditions, even its own 
weaknesses, all of which dovetail into the whole. 

Moreover, each is a “nation-gens” which has a 
“brain,” that is, its elite or technocracy, which can func- 
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tion clearly and effectively only if it remains “integral. 
This “brain” ceases to act with clarity and becomes be- 
fuddled if it is permeated, or overshadowed, by inter- 
national direction that is often irreconcilable with the 
mores and traditions of the gens. A coalition which is 
viable and has some possibility of achieving its pur- 
pose must keep the “cells” of the “brain” clear and 
avoid at all cost entanglement in a morass of emotional 
yearnings and aimless platitudes. 

General de Gaulle has no patience with the ring- 
siders who are convinced that “something must be done” 
but do not define how, or who think an easy gadget 
can be found which somehow will make things come 
out all right in the crisis of our time. He is firmly of 
the opinion that the mission of Nato must be sternly 
realistic and that there is no further place in its coun- 
cils for vapid surmise. He is certain that every partner 
of Nato has an area of national interest and concern 
which is peculiar to it, but he is the first to insist that 
at many points the interests and concerns of the part- 
ners touch and coincide. The General holds that there 
should be a reappraisal of the political picture on a 
global basis and that the role and position of each part- 
ner within the whole area of potential action should be 
carefully redefined. 

The French President is said to be concerned not 
only with the political but with the military strategy 
of Nato, which, he estimates, has been outdated by 
startling events. In this connection, it should be kept 
firmly in mind that each of the Nato partners has com- 
mitted only a portion of its military potential to the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. Each partner, in 
short, has one foot in Nato and one outside. Clearly, in 
General de Gaulle’s view, the Anglo-Saxon “directorate” 
of Nato has lagged in adapting strategic planning to 
the brutally stern facts of the present. It has a “Mag- 
inot Line” mentality. It has a fixation with cadres lo- 


‘cated on the peninsula of Western Europe, a fixation 


with nuclear retaliation from bases on the Continent 
or in “donjon Britain.” It closes its eyes to the fact that 
Nato’s flank is being turned in Asia, in Africa and in 
the Middle East. 

The General is reported to be more and more con- 
vinced that not only should a plan for global strategy 
be formulated immediately but that bases for retalia- 
tion by the West against a nuclear offensive from the 
East should be located outside the Continent, notably 
in North Africa. He does not propose to have France’s 
corps délite swallowed up in a tidal wave of invasion 
from the East which will almost certainly sweep over 
Nato’s pitifully few and meagerly trained “sacrifice di- 
visions” or reduce them to “withdrawing” from the 
Continent in a series of “gallant Dunkirks.” 

What is needed is innovation, a fresh approach. 
Those close to General de Gaulle report that he has 
many novel “thoughts” for military planning. He favors, 
for instance, the arming, uniforming and training now 
in guerilla warfare of “organized maquis,” national 
militias on the Swiss model, which will have as their 
mission the wearing down of an invader from the East 
until the full impact of the counterstriking force from 
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the West can be brought to bear. These ghost bands 
would hit and fade, strike and melt into the mists, until 
the mass counterattack can embark from the periphery 
and, in an encircling line of action, eventually roll back 
the hordes from the East. 

This is just one instance of General de Gaulle’s be- 
lief that the military as well as the political policies of 
Nato should be rev‘ewed with the clear, cold Cartesian- 
ism of France added to Nato’s directing “mind.” The 
French President is also said to be positive that Nato 
must move by successive steps toward its own “sum- 
mit meeting” where differences now lurking beneath 
the seemingly smooth surface may be eliminated; 
where the associates in the same cause may be made 
more comfortable with one another; where expedients 
allegedly justified by military aims will not govern; 
where out of a medley of wills a sound and single pur- 
pose may be evolved; where military objectives will be 
subordinated not just to broad, general aims, but to 
clear-cut and specific political directives; where war, 
if it comes, will not be permitted to impose its own 
demeaning terms. 

In a word, what General de Gaulle asks is that man- 
power and nuclear armament should be used with 
political purpose and not solely in accordance with 
decisions made on military grounds. The use of nuclear 


power should follow, not precede, precise political 
planning. Above all, France, after consultation with its 
Western European associates, should join in the first 
instance with the United States and the United King- 
dom in plotting the course. 

Pelted as it is from all sides by a hailstorm of proj- 
ects, Nato’s Permanent Council should reformulate its 
master political plan to encompass every sector of po- 
litical and military defense and counterattack around 
the world, not just in the Atlantic and Mediterranean 
basins. The military plan may be left deliberately loose 
at the joints in order to allow flexibility of execution, 
but the political basis of military action should be firm 
and hard. Political decisions cannot lag behind the 
armies. General de Gaulle, steeped in the venerable tra- 
ditions of Europe, is prepared to point the way. 

At all events it is essential, in the view of the Presi- 
dent of France’s Fifth Republic, to restore a more con- 
genial atmosphere, based on mutual respect, between 
President Eisenhower, Prime Minister Macmillan and 
himself. In sum, a top-level meeting within the frame- 
work of Nato concerned with problems which can be 
solved among friendly powers is more acutely impera- 
tive than a summit colloquy across the lines between 
East and West about changes in situations which can- 
not be changed. 





BOOKS 


wishful thinking does not color the sur- 
vey of Russian policy and propaganda. 
In short this is not a collection of 





Two Books for Summer Reading 


surface impressions formed after skim- 
ming through the literature or talking 
with a few people. The bibliography is 
impressive and it has been used. Some 
of the author’s conclusions may not se- 





THE DEATH AND LIFE OF GERMANY 
By Eugene Davidson. Knopf. 422p. $5.75 


Mr. Davidson, long since laudably iden- 
tified with Yale University Press, calls 
his book “an account of the American 
Occupation.” It is, at any rate, the most 
ambitious and in many ways the most 
successful attempt to chronicle and ap- 
praise the steps by which Germany 
moved from ruins to riches in little 
more than a decade. The resolution to 
be objective is firm and loyally main- 
tained, despite a tendency here and 
there to make a headline out of an in- 
nocuous detail; and the writing is very 
good even if upon occasion the 
rumbling past of facts suggests a truck 
convoy on a rocky road. 

This is not the book to consult if one 
wishes to learn all about German con- 
stitutional doctrine, Erhard economics, 
or the struggle between the two major 
parties. Nor does it offer a portrait gal- 
lery of leading German personalities. 
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But if your quest is for information as 
to how a nation which in 1945 Ameri- 
cans considered the most wicked of all 
imaginable foes became ten years later 
a favored and respected ally, Davidson 
will give you what you want in succinct 
and generally reliable form. 

The theme is that “team work” be- 
tween Americans and Germans achieved 
memorable results, though it took some 
time before each learned the art of col- 
laboration. Many events, good and bad, 
are outlined here, some for the first 
time: how Harry Dexter White’s admir- 
ation for the Russians cost the United 
States a quarter of a billion dollars, why 
and how the currency reform was so 
spectacularly successful, the manner in 
which the GI often became an ambas- 
sador of good will by violating the 
Army’s rules, and what RIAS did when 
East German workers revolted in 1953. 
The estimates of the Nuremberg trials, 
neo-nazism and the new German army 
are based on a long, hard look, and 


cure endorsement. For example, there 
is evidence that President Roosevelt’s 
private appraisal of the Teheran Confer- 
ence was less like a famous pair of lines 
from Browning than his public utter- 
ances were; and since Mr. Davidson’s 
book closes with 1955, the character of 
Adenauer’s approach to the problem of 
East-West relations is not observed in 
its entirety. Too many minor errors have 
crept in—the Stalinallee is not on Unter 
den Linden, for instance, and the name 
of the distinguished French diplomat is 
hardly Francois Poncet. 

GrorceE N. SHUSTER 


KENNETH GRAHAME: A Biography 
By Peter Green. World. 400p. $6 


Cambridge-man Peter Green’s centen- 
ary life of the author of that well-loved 
nursery classic, The Wind in the Wil- 
lows, turns out to be one of the more 
extraordinary biographies of the decade. 
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“Miss Goudge’s St. Francis is a 
man, not a stained glass window.” 
—Chicago Tribune 


MyG God 
My All 


THE LIFE OF 
SAINT FRANCIS OF ASSISI 
By ELIZABETH GOUDGE 


“Tender, wise and moving blog- 
raphy of a saint... Not only do 
the character and actions of 
Francis himself take on new viv- 
idness and beauty in this book; 
the same is true of his family 
and his followers...The original 
organization of the Franciscan 
Order and its underlying mean- 
ing are described in a way which 
few readers will be able to for- 
get or ignore . . .”"—FRANCES PARK- 
INSON KEYEs, “Saturday Review. 


$4.95 at all bookstores 


CS oward-NCann 











watch out for 


THE VIRGIN OF PORT LLIGAT 
by Fray Angelico Chavez 


MARIA MONTESSORI: 
HER LIFE AND WORK 
by E. M. Standing 


NOT INTO CLEAN HANDS 
by Louis Pauwels 


SEARCH FOR SANCTITY 
by Abbot Damian Jentges, O.S.B. 


WRITERS IN ROMAN COLLARS: 


FREELANCE WRITING FOR 
CATHOLICS 
by Henry F. Unger 
ROME IS HOME 
Edited by the Earl of Wicklow 














First off, Green happens to be endowed 
with superb sensitivity as a biographer. 
Second, not only does Kenneth Gra- 
hame turn out to be an unexpectedly 
“subtle and complex” person as biog- 
raphee, but, in his own unobtrusive way, 
he stands as one of the truly emblem- 
atic figures of the important transition- 
al era that led up to 1914. 

When Grahame’s career began, the 
Bank of England, whose Secretary he 
became at 39, still seemed kin to Lamb’s 
drowsy East India House. By the time 
of his retirement, the rhythms of the in- 
ternal combustion engine throbbed 
through Threadneedle Street and a new 
sensibility had been born for modern 
man. Outside banking hours, banker 
Grahame took his ease as river-bank 
Grahame, one foot in fantasy, one in 
The Yellow Book. The upshot of this 
split between his business and his inner 
selves was, as all the world knows, one 
of the three great river books of letters, 
the other two being Huckleberry Finn 
and Finnegans Wake. 

Green finds these keys to Grahame’s 
delicately minor but authentic art: his 
Scottish birth; an unhappy childhood; a 
love affair with “a fairy Oxford” he nev- 
er attended; the river which was his 
refuge from the traps of life, chief 
among these an unlucky marriage and 
the maladjusted son (a suicide even- 
tually) for whom Grahame’s master- 
piece was originally invented. That 
same lovely book gets anatomized in 
two crucial chapters which are sensi- 
tively satisfactory except when Mr. 
Toad is ground under too inexorable a 
Freudian harrow and comes out—of all 
things!—a combination of Oscar Wilde 
and Grahame’s own rebellious id. 

Green indicates more than once that 
Grahame was attracted by Catholicism 
and, in a rather suggestive autobio- 
graphical fragment, Grahame himself 
once spoke of his wistful hope that 
“somewhere, just ahead, round the next 
bend perhaps, the White Child may be 
waiting” for him as He once waited for 
St. Edmund. It was Pan, of course, not 
Christ, whom Grahame invoked so 
memorably in The Wind in the Wil- 
lows. But Pan has always been an ac- 
cepted baroque equivalent for Christ; 
and, in a very real sense, the domestic 
interiors of that book—Badger’s “fire-lit 
kitchen,” for example, and Mole’s dulce 
domum where everything is drawn in 
adorable miniature—add up to some- 
thing much more than just an evoca- 
tion of Home as the opposite pole to the 
River. 

Those interiors can be taken also as 
an essentially Christian, if exquisitely 
symbolic, answer to Pascal’s “infinite 


space terrifying man.” For, at bottom, 
the psychological comfort of this home- 
ly drawing-to-scale lies in its being a 
cozily consolatory, even ecstatic attirma- 
tion of the fact of man’s creaturely 
limits. These little bachelor creatures, 
too, are handmaids of the Lord; and, 
precisely because they and we are 
humble, He has permitted them—and 
us through them as our surrogates, Ken- 
neth Grahame serving as scrivener—to 
experience great things. 

Cartes A. Brapy 





WILD STRAWBERRIES (Janus) is a 
widely acclaimed Swedish film, written 
and directed by Ingemar Bergman. His 
last film before this, The Seventh Seal, 
was, I have heard, a medieval drama 


and profoundly Christian. This one 
has a contemporary setting. While using 
symbols and a poetic, deliberately un- 
realistic method of storytelling, it is not 
particularly difficult or obscure. Best of 
all, it is firmly rooted in traditional 
Christian values, though I don’t mean 
to pin a merely didactic label on a 
many-sided work of art. 

The story is concerned with one day 
in the life of an elderly man who is on 
his way to his old university to be hon- 
ored for 50 years of medical practice. 
This impending recognition, coupled 
with a recurring dream of death, sets 
the old gentleman to reappraising his 
life. Various outside factors contribute 
to this reappraisal, including his daugh- 
ter-in-law’s acknowledgment of a mari- 
tal crisis for which the old man is partly 
to blame and a chance encounter with 
three mixed-up but likable teen-agers. 

Much of the film, however, is made 
up of the old man’s interior vision 
brought out through an artfully devised 
series of flashbacks. The result of this 
self-examination is a realization of the 
havoc wrought by an individual who 
forgot, as he achieved worldly success, 
that no man is an island. It is not only 
for its theme that the film is notable; it 
has also an unusual grace of execution. 
[L of D: A-III] 


LADY CHATTERLEYS LOVER 
(Kingsley International), Coincidental- 
ly enough, D. H. Lawrence’s 30-year- 
old novel has figured almost simultane- 
ously in two absolutely unrelated front- 
page censorship cases. The first is the 
Post Office Department prohibition 
against sending the recently published, 
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‘‘Who-dun-its’’ for your hammock reading .. . 





SISTER SIMON’S 
MURDER CASE 


by Margaret Ann Hubbard 


A very proper nun turns detective in this 
suspenseful murder mystery. $3.25 


THE BROKEN 
ROSARY 


by Grace and Harold Johnson 


Strange chain of events set off by the murder 
of the County Prosecutor. $3.00 





Spiritual thoughts for your inspiration .. . 





LIFE OF UNION 
WITH MARY 


by Emil Neubert, S.M. 


Applies solid, dogmatic arguments for Marian 
devotion and points out the marvelous results 
of union with her. $4.95 


CONVENT READINGS 
AND REFLECTIONS 


by Bruno Hagspiel, S.V.D. 


Presents a thorough analysis of the basic ele- 
ments of religious life for both novices and 
professed Sisters. $4.25 





Vital facts for increasing knowledge .. . 





CHRISTIANITY 


AND AMERICAN FREEMASONRY 


by William J. Whalen 


Thorough and objective study of the Masons 
based almost entirely on Masonic sources. 


$3.75 


SEPARATED 
BRETHREN 


by William J. Whalen 


Excellent background maierial for the Ecu- 
menical Council: a survey of non-Catholic 
sects and their present day beliefs. $4.50 





Some interesting people and how to be a good superior. . . 





HEIRS OF 
ST. TERESA OF AVILA 


by Winifred Nevin 


Historical biography of the six people singled 
out by St. Teresa to carry on the Carmelite 
reform. $3.25 


GUIDE FOR 
RELIGIOUS ADMINISTRATORS 


by Paul J. Hoffer, S.M. 


Superiors will appreciate and will profit by 
the author’s unusual insight regarding people, 
leadership, and administration in general. 


$4.50 
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And, of course, Father Raymond .. . 





THIS IS YOUR TOMORROW ... 
AND TODAY 


by M. Raymond, 0.C.S.0. 
Live gloriously—let Father Raymond show 


you how in this, his most recent best seller. 
$3.95 
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YOu 


by M. Raymond, O.C.S.O. 


On best seller lists for seventeen consecutive 
months and still going strong! $4.50 





At your bookstore 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
108 Bruce Bidg., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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Chicago, Illinois 


A pioneer since 1870 in Catholic education in Chicago, 
Loyola now has more than 8,800 students. It has educated 
48% of the city’s dentists and 24% of Chicago's phy- 
sicians. Its graduates have assumed numerous key posi- 
tions in government, industry, and in the professions of 
law, medicine, dentistry, nursing and social work. A co- 
educational institution, Loyola has three campuses in 


Chicago. 
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unexpurgated edition of the book 
through the mails. The second is the 
Supreme Court decision striking down 
the ban imposed on the film version of 
the novel by the New York State Board 
of Regents. 

Anyone who confuses the two cases 
and goes to the film under the impres- 
sion that it is going to be unexpurgated 
“hot stuff” will be sadly disappointed 
which might be poetic justice at that, 
Don’t misunderstand me. If the movie 
has a viewpoint at all, it is one condon- 
ing Lady Chatterley’s illicit affair with 
her husband’s gamekeeper. Consequent- 
ly, it is immoral. Even so, it is a singu- 
larly unpersuasive advocate of immoral- 
ity. 

One reason for this must be recorded 
to the film’s credit: it uses at least some 
reticence and _ self-restraint, qualities 
wholly foreign to the book, in dealing 
with the love affair. The other reason 
for the picture’s lack of impact is more 
potent than the first, but it reflects 
credit on no one. It is simply that for a 
film with a director and cast of estab- 
lished professional competence it is al- 
most incredibly badly done. 

Judging from Fr. Gardiner’s review 
of the book, Lawrence at least drew 
consistent characters and attempted to 
locate them in a valid sociological con- 
text. The movie, on the other hand, has 
no sociological roots (the deplorable 
conditions in Lord Chatterley’s mines 
are mentioned only in passing), no his- 
torical roots (without the making of 
necessary modifications, the period has 
been shifted to the present day), and 
not even any national roots (the film is 
in French and its cast—with the excep- 
tion of Leo Genn—speaking atrociously 
accented school-boy French, is thor- 
oughly un-English to its Gallic finger- 
tips). What is left after these excisions 
is a tawdry extracurricular love affair 
hanging in mid-air and lacking even the 
elementary sense of passion and con- 
viction. [L of D: C] Morra WALSH 


‘THE WORD 





O almighty and eternal God, since, in 
the abundance of Thy loving kindness, 
Thou dost go beyond the merits and 
desires of Thy lowly petitioners, pout 
forth Thy mercy upon us both to for- 
give what our conscience fears and to 
give what our prayer would not pre- 
sume to ask (Prayer of the Mass for the 
11th Sunday after Pentecost). 
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Holy Mother Church this day becomes 
our warrant and guarantee for a most 
consoling conviction: that God our Lord 
is actually more eager to bestow His 
graces upon us than we are to ask for 
them. 

It is strange, and even sad, but the 
truth would seem to be that many a one 
who believes in the existence of God 
does not really believe in the goodness 
of God. This hesitation (for it is not true 
skepticism) is due, of course, to a mis- 
understanding. Because God is good, 
we foolishly suppose that He desires 
what is nice for us, instead of reasonably 
presuming that since God is good, He 
will send us what is good for us. It need 
hardly be remarked that in this valley 
of tears the attributes “good” and “nice” 
(“pleasant” or “agreeable”) do not al- 
ways coincide. The best judge of what 
is authentically good in any given in- 
stance is, naturally, the Creator and 
Lord of all. 

Few will feel inclined to dispute that 
God our Lord, in the abundance of His 
loving kindness, does, with reference to 
us, go beyond the merits . . . of His 
lowly petitioners. To argue with the di- 
vine Majesty on the point of strict jus- 
tice is singularly unwise. No man in his 
right mind will ever challenge God to 
treat him as he literally deserves. Cer- 
tain of our Saviour’s parables underline 
the extreme folly of urging strict equity 
in our habitual dealings with almighty 
God, and Mother Church in her sacred 
liturgy never comes within hailing dis- 
tance of such a risky notion. The 
Church’s unfailing interior attitude 
toward the Creator and Lord stands 
embodied and is daily expressed in the 
only Greek that remains in the Roman 
Mass, and it is worth observing how 
that basic ancient cry for mercy is iter- 
ated: Kyrie eleison—Christe eleison— 
Kyrie eleison. 

Yet the loving kindness of God ex- 
ceeds not only our merits, but even our 
desires. If we earnestly wish to be pa- 
tient or pure or resigned or unselfish or 
meek or more prayerful, we may be 
certain that almighty God does not 
merely and mightily second our wish, 
but that He stands instantly ready to 
encourage, advance and implement any 
plan we may honestly offer for the pur- 
pose of growing more patient and pure 
and resigned and so on. Indeed, when 
a man honestly desires to be a good 
man, God wants him to be a better. 
When the man wishes to be better, God 
would make him a saint. Perhaps most 
of us do not really give the loving kind- 
ness of our Father in heaven a decent 
chance to show what it might do, in 
the direction of authentic holiness, even 


with such clods and bumblers as our. 
selves. 

Insistently, Mother Church repeats 
her most favored petition: Pour forth 
Thy mercy upon us. To what effect, 
now? Both to forgive what our con- 
science fears and to give what our 
prayer would not presume to ask. With 
what delicacy Holy Mother Church 
says wise, deep things! She understands 
perfectly that every one of us, with solid 
reason, dreads the strict justice of God, 
and that we must throw ourselves upon 
infinite mercy. Yet Mother Church 
gently hints to the divine Majesty that 
it would be characteristic of His loving 
kindness to be more liberal toward us 
than we have any right to expect or ask. 

Let it be said openly if tritely: it is 
a very wonderful thing to be a Catholic. 
Not only is the alert Catholic entirely 
familiar (the exact word!) with the 
loving kindness of God his Father, but 
he grows ever and more gratefully con- 
scious of the wise, maternal Bride of 
Christ who so graciously mediates be- 
tween himself and his God. There is so 
much that our prayer would not pre- 
sume to ask. But Mother Church will 
ask it for us, and, motherlike, she will 
not be denied. 

VINCENT P. McCorry, s,J. 








Notices 


25 cents per word 
Payment with order 











ALTAR CLOTHS — Imported, exquisitely 
hand-embroidered, made to order to fit 
your altar, and other beautiful embroidered 
Altar Linens. Church Linens by the yarg 
including crease-resisting Alb Linen. Mar 
Moore, Box 394M, Davenport, Iowa. 





IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 








$50 REWARD—To person first recommend- 
ing lady we employ to help care for our 
two girls. Own room, board, salary pro- 
vided. Write: Robert Barrett, 301 Alden 
Avenue, New Haven, Connecticut. 
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